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Essential Language Habits 


By Estuer M. Cowan, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City; ANNETTE Betz, Kan- 
sas City Junior College; and W. W. CHar- 
TERS, Professor of Education, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


A language series which will get results 
because it talks directly to the pupil in 
language which he can understand and 
upon subjects in which he is interested. 


A earrying content which is based upon 
observations and activities within the 
child’s own experience. ESSENTIAL 
LANGUAGE HABITS utilizes the 
wealth of information which children 
already have at hand upon entering 
school. 


Instructions and explanations which 
speak directly to the child, telling him 
just what he is expected to do and how 
he is to set about doing it. 


More games, drills, and exercises for the 
fixation of correct language habits 
than any other series. 


A three-book series. 
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By J. Cayce Morrison 
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and Witiiam A. McCay 
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A standardized spelling scale in booklet form, con- 
sisting of eight lists of words, chosen from the 
Ayres Scale. The lists are equivalent in difficulty, 
and made up of words ranging from easy to diffi- 
cult. The same list may be given to all grades 
from the second to the eighth. | 


Each list is printee on a separate page, and the 
words are contained in illustrative sentences to | 
insure accurate understanding. 


Detailed directions are given for administering and | 
scoring. The technique of the interpretation of 
scores has been worked out very thoroughly and is 
based on Dr. McCall’s well known T-score method. 
Age and grade norms, based on the results of 
tests given to over 57,000 pupils, are furnished. 
The scale provides an accurate measurement of | 
the individual's ability and progress, and a means | 
of determining the standare of the group as com- 
pared with other groups. 


Price per booklet 25 cents net 
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AND GREAT AMERICANS 


IOGRAPHY and history, in language easy for the fifth grade. The 
great men, great events, and progress of our country are described 
in such a way as to give correct ideas and to develop permanent interest. 


The work is correlated with the geography that the pupils are learn- 
ing. Simple maps and numerous attractive illustrations add to its value. 


The Bourne and Benton series of histories now includes: 


Story of America and Great Americans 
Introductory American History—Revised 
History of the United States—Revised 
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A STATE DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The State of Washington has had a highly 
profitable state meeting of county school direc- 
tors. State Superintendent Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston issued a call for this initial 
meeting of high significance. She proposed 
twenty-six topics for consideration. There was 
an inspiring discussion of several of the vital 
topics, among which were the following: “The 
Value of a Good School Director,” ‘ Compensa- 
tion of Teachers,” “School Finance,” “ Budget 
Making,” “ Living Conditions of Teachers,” and 
especially “ Consolidation of Schools.” 

Consolidation and Union High Schools are 
making good headway in the state, and when 
One remembers that the people vote on con- 
solidation in that state, and that no consolida- 
tion can be effected with a group of districts 
unless each and every district gives a majority 
vote for it, we know that there are a great 
many thinking people in the state of Washing- 
ton, 
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Booth Tarkington says in the Boston Globe 
that Mark Twain said: “The old jackass in the 
pasture looks over the fence to the young 
jackass at the plow and envies him his virility, 
and the young jackass looks at the old jackass 
in the pasture and envies him his leisure.” 








MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALABAMA, 
AGAIN 

The following letter from Jesse B. Hearin, 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce, tells a 
story that rejoices cur heart. Two years aga 
we spent a week throughout Montgomery 
County, and last November we spent another 
week, this time literally visiting schools in 
every district of the county, outside of Mont- 
gomery city. \ 

We have written much about the county in 
the Journal of Education, and have literally 
sounded praises of the county in nearly every 
state. 

Montgomery, Alabama, June 6, 1923. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I cannot refrain from writing you 
and telling you that I think Montgomery County accom- 
plished something yesterday that has never been done by 
any other county in the entire country. Yesterday we had 
an election in which we asked the people to renew the 
county three mill tax for schools, which does not expire 
until January, 1927, and by a two to one vote the people 
renewed the tax effective January 1, 1927, to run for a 
period of twenty years from 1927, and the remarkable thing 
is that we submitted this proposition without a campaign. 
We had no campaign committee, no workers, and we did 
not visit a precinct in the county. We simply carried twa 
notices in the paper calling the attention of the people ta 
the fact that there would be an election on June 5, and 
stating that it was necessary to renew this tax. 

When in 1917 we put on a campaign for the first county 
three mill tax, it was most bitterly contested and was car- 
ried only by a thorough organization working day and 
night for thirty days prior to the election. 

The point of interest is that the people have become 
sufficiently educated to vote the county three mill tax four 
years before the present levy will expire, and to extend 
over a period of twenty instead of ten years. We carried 
14 out of 16 county precincts and 5 out of 7 city wards 
and did not spend one dollar on the campaign nor did we 
have workers at the polls. 

Yours truly, 
Jesse B. Hearin. 
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“Too large classes” is the war-cry now. 
Unquestionably the financial stress did tempt 
some cities to economize where it could be done 
with the least public remonstrance. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, has been through, or is 
going through a tragic educational experience 
wholly beyond one’s power to understand how 
it was or why it is. In fifty years of close ob- 
servation of school activities the country over 
we have never known anything so absolutely 
incomprehensible as this case in Tulsa. We 
make no attempt to report upon much less to 
describe it. So far as we can judge it is a 
many-sided tragedy. 
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“ CREDITITIS ” 
Mary E. Powell, in Progressive Teacher, credit possible in vacation as in the nine 


voices the sentiment of a multitude of people 
in school and out. She says the teacher is 
urged and threatened, advised, admonished and 
coerced ... and has inflicted upon her these 
same untried theories from which her soul re- 
volts, but to which she must submit because 
she is a victim of credititis. Miss Powell says 
the credit-seceking teacher’s prayer is: 
“© Lord, save me from what I am about to 
become.” : 

Leaving the fascination of ridicule out of 
account there is no question but that there 
must be a change of emphasis in the credit 
craze. 

Every earnest teacher who is devoted to her 
work, who is genuinely growthful, who saves 
her personality, who discovers how to help her 
pupils to improve their personality or creates 
a neighborhood personality so that her real 
achievement outside of method-subject im- 
provement, which she will achieve auto- 
matically if she reads educational magazines, 
should be given credit, in the school year, 
available for professional recognition, financial 
or otherwise. 

Every teacher’s long vacation should be so 
spent that it will count in credit toward pro- 
fessional recognition. There should be as much 


months, more or less, that she is in schools. 

There should be in the administration or 
thrcugh connection with some educational and 
medical specialists, a possibility of a teacher’s 
assignment of vacation activities or inactivities 
designed for earning credits. 

Whatever a teacher does or does not in vaca- 
tion that guarantees greater efficiency in her 
school and neighborhood leadership the next 
year than ever before deserves credit towards 
professional recognition, financial and otherwise, 

It may be a professional crime for a teacher 
to go to an institution of superheated profes- 
sionalism in vacation after a year’s school 
work. It may be infinitely better for her to 
go to the mountains or seashore and forget 
school and children, and if so there should be as 
much credit available as another teacher earns 
who goes to Ann Arbor or Madison and 
studies intensely all summer. 

Mary Powell’s ridicule may bear fruit well 
worth while, and her “ Credititis” may deserve 
credit toward a doctorate of professional 
sanity. 

Dr. J. Y. Joyner quotes someone as saying 
that “horse sense” is distinguishable from 
“jackass ” nonsense. There is horse sense and 
jackass nonsense in credits and credititis. 
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AMERICAN 


Whatever may be the sentiment about ex- 
cluding from use certain textbooks in Ameri- 
can history there can hardly be two cpinions 
about the desirability of eliminating all histori- 
cal sewage from school textbooks. 

History is not a record of all the “truth,” 
but only such truth as has made history. 

Personality is not all that a man is but only 
all that he is that makes his personality. 

Prepotency is the distinguishing factor ir 
livestock breeding. I have seen two young 
Holstein cows standing side by side in their 
stalls. The one that gave the most mijk was 
worth oniy one-fifth of the cther because the 
other was a purebreed and was sure to pass to 
posterity her personality, while the one that 
individually gave the more milk had no guaran- 
tee of prepotency, no established personaiity. 

Patrick Henry made one speech that was 
Jargely instrumental in giving the American 
Colonies the courage to defy the tyrannous atti- 
tude of England. Too much cannot be made 
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HISTORY 


of that speech and its etfect. That was almost 
a miraculous strain in American history. Any-- 
thing else in the life and deeds of Patrick 
Henry that is liable to divert attention from 
the Patrick Henry who made that speech is an 
historical crime. It at least degenerates into 
country village gossip and degrades a would-be 
historian into a country store loafer of ye 
olden times. 

The makers of school histories are not the 
real sinners, because there has been an anti- 
educational sentiment in the school atmosphere 
which made a book sell it it was interesting, 
and the test of interest has been the pleasing 
of the brainless element that would only re- 
spond to historical jazz. 

There may be a lot of nonsense in the “ re- 
ports ” on individual textbooks, but there will 
be no new American history texthooks writ- 
ten and published for some time that will not 
be passed upon by eagle-eyed critics as to the 
patriotic atmosphere created by their study. 
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The greatest need of our public school systems teday is an opportunity to catch up 


with the demands that have been made upon them in recent years—Herbert S. Weet. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


A, E, WINSHIP 


[Boston Herald.] 


The choice of Dr. Ada. Louise Comstock, a 
product of Minnesota, as president of Radcliffe 
College has led to comments upon other edu- 
cational intrusions from the West. 

The presidents of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Yale University, Boston 
University, Clark Universitv, New Hampshire 
State College, Wesleyan University, Williams 
College and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Cellege are western men. 

In recent times Smith College went West 
for Presideat Burton, the University of Ver- 
ment went West tcr President Benton and 
Maine State University went West for Presi- 
dent Fellows and then for President Aley. 

If we look into the eminent university pro- 
fessors, the list would be almost limitless. 
Athern of Boston University, the most nation- 
ally prominent professor of religious education 
in the United States, came from lowa. Dean 
Wilde, who has made the education department 
of Boston University marvelously successful, 
was president of the State University of Ari- 
zona, and the latest eminent accessicn to the 
faculty of Boston University has come from 
Iowa. . Professor Hart of Amherst Agricultura! 
College, whose retirement has had notable pub- 
licitvy, came from Nebraska. Harvard’s gradu- 
ate school of education is indebted to the West 
for some of its ablest talent, and Hanus, who 
established the school of education at Harvard 
and made it nationaily famous, came from 
Colorado. 

It is not in the matter of universities alone 
that New England has looked west for educa- 
tional leaders. Massachusetts went to Califor- 
nia by way of New York for State Commis- 
sioner Snedden, and Maine has a state super- 
intendent for whom it went to Nebraska. 

Boston went West for City Superintendent 
Brooks and again for Superintendent Dyer, and 
now Springfield has gone West for her super- 
intendent, who will succeed a superintendent 
for whom she went to Colorado via Baltimore. 
Worcester’s superintendent before Mr. Gruver 
came from Nebraska and Providence’s superin- 
tendent before the present one came from 
Montana. These are just samples of the way 
New England draws upon the West educa- 
tionally. 

There are reasons for this. New England 
must look to her laurels in her devotion to 
education. 

President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, calls attention to the 
fact that Illinois has more college and univer- 
sity students than all New England. There are 
48.659 students emroiled in Illinois and 47,898 
in ali New England. 

What is more surprising is the fact that the 





Illinois colleges have more students from out 
of the state than New England has out of New 
England. Illinois colleges and universities have 
12,008 students who come from every state in 
the Union, which is a larger number than are in 
the New England colleges from out of New 
Engiand. 

Illinois coileges and universities have more 
students from foreign countries than have all 
New England colleges and universities, which, 
again, 1s a great surprise. There are 985 of 
these foreign students in Illinois and 933 in 
New England. 

There are a third more colleges and uni- 
versities in New England than there are ir 
Illinois. And the New England colleges and 
universiti¢és are of world renown. Think of 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Williams, 
Amherst, Brown, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mount Holyoke, Smith and Welles- 
lev, world famous, and as : 
nationally famous! 

It is a.well recognized fact that young peo- 
ple very generally go to the institution from 
which the parents graduated, and in this re- 
spect the New England colleges have a notable 
advantage over Illinois. 

Then, the New England states have 15 per 
cent. jarger population and have inherited more 
scholastic traditions. Illinois has 6,000 young 
men and women of Illinois in colleges and uni- 
versities outside of that state, and here again 
she ieads New England. 

Nor is this all. There is one state normal 
schooi in Michigan that has more men students 
enrolled today than the entire enrollment of 
any state normal school in New England—more 
men than are enroiied in the tweuty-five state 
normal schools of New England. 

There are two state normal schools in Michi- 
gan i1 which the payrolls of the two faculties 
are near $1,000,000 a year. 

There is a state normal schooi in Iowa that 
has more men in its faculty than there 
are men in the twenty-five state normal 
school faculties in New Engiand. 


many more 


The salaries of state normal schooi princi- 
pals and other members of the faculties make 
those of the twenty-five state normal schools 
of New England look absurd. 

It does not require much of a vision to see 
what New England must do if she has any 
aspiration to keep in sight of the head of the 
procession in education. There are many other 
things that might be said along this line, but 
if such facts as these cannot impress New 
Englanders to the seriousness cf the situation, 
nothing added to these facts would avail. 

But appreciation of talent is not all on one 
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side. A college in Colorado ard a college in 
Utah are to pay a professor of Boston Univer- 
sity $1,500 for four lectures this summer, 
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which is probably more than has been paid any 
member of a western college faculty for four 
days in a New England college. 
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A MAN OF 


THREE B’S 


ARTHUR DEAN 


Professor of Vocational Education, 


Teachers’ College, New York City 


[From Industrial Education Magazine.] 


Boston is just naturally superior. It was 
born with it, takes it for granted, and is proud 
of it. Any one who doubts it is snubbed, as 
only Boston can snub. New York does not 
bother to tell you that it is superior. It 1s too 
busy taking vour money to prove in words that 
it is the great and only. 

Kansas tells you all about her greatness. 
She does not assume that you may already 
know it or have eyes to see it. In her adoles- 
cent openness she insists that you ‘know why 
she is superior. 

When I read the state teachers’ magazine 
“ write-ups ” on the several gathering places of 
the state meeting of teachers I was glad that 
I had been assigned to speak at Hutchinson and 
Pittshurg. And yet what was I[ not missing in 
the other places of meeting! For according 
to the prospectus to attend the meeting at 
Hays was to have the privilege of temporary 
residence in an earthly Heaven. To go to 
Hutchinson was like meeting your professional 
friends in the Garden of Eden. To convocate 
at Topeka was to accept a privilege in a 
national metropolis. To shop in Pittsburg was 
a veritable gift of the gods. Such is the power 
of the schcol press, the ability of Secretary 
Pinet, and of the Kansas spirit. Luckily for 
me, I did not have to otferd by choosing. The 
cards were stacked. I was assigned. 

Hutchinson evaporates salt, local pride, and 
hospitality. She exports all three abundantly. 
It is the gateway for the great southwestern 
wheat belt. I saw only its Sinclair Lewis 
street, two meeting places, and a hotel. It 
was the hotel which kept me inside. Anyone 
who knows the Fred Harvey system of eating 
and sleeping will understand why I did not 
leave “The Bisonte.” A town is known by 
the hotel it keeps. Any man who can organize 
a hotel and restaurant system which is clean, 
reasonable in price and efficient in these days 
of decadent service should have his name 
carved in the list of Great Americans. When I 
write an inspiring reader for vocational guid- 
znce purposes I shall include Harveyizing 
along with rail-splitting, wizarding, Burbank- 
ing and cherry tree cutting. How the average 
American pian hotel can take perfectly good 
eggs, milk, tlour, butter, and wholesome raw 
material and make so scientifically their miser- 
able concoctions has always been beyond my 
comprehensicn. More than once I have been 
tempted to ask for the ingenious formula by 
which they translated good materials into a 





hodgepedge of dirtiness, tastelessness, and 
deadweightness. 

Ihe less said about Kansas trains the better, 
I suggest that their cow catchers be attached 
on the rear because wandering animals might 
step on the last car. The trains have fancy and 
grand-scunding names. A slight change of let- 
ters will more accurately describe them than 
their time-table titles. 1 suggest “ Moonshine 
Special,” “Frisky Unlimited.” “Rocky Ser- 
vice,” and “Hot Box Special.” The railroad 
strike may be over but the shop men are evi- 
dently not giving that extra twist to the nuts 
or rebabbitting the boxes. 

Kansas has a great governor and a great 
editer—Allen and White. The former, as those 
who read the papers know, believes in the 
sovereignty of the state. In his advocacy of 
the industrial court he takes away the freedom 
to wage industrial warfare, and substitutes 
industrial peace. He has answered those in- 
dustrial workers who are like the child who, 
having heard so much about what God forbids 
and what the policeman forbids, exclaimed: 
“What a good time we could have if it were 
not tor God and the policeman.” Governor 
Allen reminds the Kansas people of God and 
the policeman. 

Pittsburg, Kansas, is one of those places 
where cGne would rather “go slow and see 
the town, than to go fast and see the jail,” to 
qucte a warning sign for Connecticut 
motcrists. There are things to sce in the town 
and the vicinity. It is the Nansas_ melting 
pot—iiterally and figuratively—in that it fuses 
humans and fuses metals. When Arthur Cap- 
per was governor he was given an international 
banquet here. There were forty speakers. 
Each spoke a few words of welcome in theif 
native tongue. The intention was to show the 
cosmopolitan character of the district. It did. 

Pittsburg, Kansas, is well named. Except 
for size and smoke it is like Pittsburg, Senior. 
The way an industrial operator could sink a 
shaft, dig out a car load of coal and deliver it 
to his customer—all in a day’s work—interested 
me. The zinc mining was new to me, and 
added another touch of that world of work-a- 
davs things I always scek. 

I walked into the Pittsburg Manual Training 
Normal School a_ stranger. I walked out 
among friends. I had seen its advertisement 
in the Kansas Teacher, which begins: “ What 
is your objective? Is it efficiency and service, 
is it democracy and good citizenship, is it cul- 
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ture and character?” I now know that the 
schoo! answers the question in the affirmative. 
My reasons are three: President, faculty, 
methods. 

Less than twenty years ago R. S. Russ, the 
local superintendent of schools, and State Sen- 
ator Porter conceived the idea of founding a 
state school that should train teachers in the 
three H’s—Head, Heart, and Hands. (The 
manual training rah! rah! rah! of that period.) 
As head of the school system Russ had worked 
out a manual training system, and naturally 
he wanted “to tell the world.” So the state 
legislature passed a bill authorizing the estab- 
lishing of an institution for the training of 
teachers, which was to be known as the State 
Manual Training Normal School. For six 
years the student body was housed in a public 
schooi building. The 1907 legislature made an 
2pprepriation of $150,000 for the erection and 
equipment of the Administration Building. In 
January, 1909, the school was moved into a 
beautiful new edifice on the outskirts of the 
city. The legislature of 1911 made an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing to be used for industrial and applied arts. 
Upon its completion the equipment from the 
old sheps was installed, and $15,000 worth of 
new equipment adaed, with the result that by 
the middle of the year 1914 the school had 
most spacious and well-equipped shop buildings 
for carrying on the industrial and applied arts 
courses. The legislature of 1913 made an ap- 
propriation of $32,500 for the erection of a 
heating and power plant sufficient in size to 
admit of additional heating apparatus to meet 
the needs of the institution for many years. 

On the 29th day of June, 1914, fire by light- 
ning alinost completely destroyed the Adminis- 
tration Building. So rapid was its spread that 
not even the class books of the forty-odd in- 
structors were saved. Practically everything 
they had accumulated—equipment, books, 
working apparatus, ete—which represented 
years of patient assembling on their part, went 
up in smoke. Altiiough the summer session 
was in full progress, with an attendance of 
appproximately 1,200, not a single expression 
of discouragement was in evidence. Public 
buildings oi the city of Pittsburg were opened 
and the summer school was continued to a 
successful close on schedule time. Governor 
Hodges, together with the Board of Adminis- 
tration, was summoned. With assurance and 
encouragement from these men, inside of 
twenty-four hours the citizens of Pittsburg 
held a mass meeting arid selected a committee, 
and inside of thirty-six hours had pledged nearly 
$100,000 as a fund to be placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Administration for the recon- 
Struction of the destroyed building. Work was 
immediately begun and prosecuted as rapidly 
as possible. 

When the legislature of 1915 met, it unhesi- 
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tatingiy made an appropriation of $188,565.65. 
for the replacement of funds contributed by the 
citizens, and for the completion of the building 
and equipping it. Very properly it was named. 
Russ Hall. 

The legislature of 1917 made an appropriation 
of $200,000 to which the next legislature added 
$70,000 with which to erect a household eco- 
nomics and general science building with ani 
auditorium annex, and named it in honor of 
Governor Carney. 

Although the physical development of the 
State Manual Training Normal School has been 
remarkable, it is by no means the most signifi- 
cant fact concerning the institution’s history. 
From an enrollment of fifty at the opening of 
the school in 1903, the student bedy has in- 
creased annually until it reached a total enroll- 
ment for the year 1921-22 of 4,189 The enroll- 
ment for the summer session of 1922 was 2.760. 

During the past year students from the fol- 
lowing states attended the school: Kansas, 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Hawaii, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, ‘Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
Of the 4,189 different students enroiled last 
vear there were sixty-one who did graduate 
study. Its alumni and former students are 
teaching in more than half the states in the 
Union. But the physical development and the 
increase in enrollment are not alone the sig- 
nificant things about the school. Its influence 
in the promotion of industrial and vocational 
education including industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, and a more practical application of all 
the academic subjects has been far reaching. 

I might tell about the ecighty-four degrees 
conferred last year upon the four-year students, 
the 248 life diplomas awarded to the two-year 
students, the 212 certificates for one year of 
werk and approximately 600 cther state certifi- 
cates of various kinds, signifying various prep- 
araticn and various vocational destinations. 
I might write about the departments of house- 
noid arts, music, commerce, rural education, 
arts and crafts, public speaking, playground 
directorships, and so cn. I might give further 
figures ot the 1921 legislature which appro- 
priated $100,0°0 for a gymnasium building and 
$25,000 for a _ cafeteria building, to which 
amount the institution itself added $10,000 for 
the building and $12,000 for equipment. 

The legislature has recently made an appro- 
priation of $120,000 for a hall for women. The 
gymrasium is nearly completed. It is 100 by 


150 feet, modern and complete in every respect. 
The cafeteria building is cne of the most 
unique and heautiful dining halls in the state 
of Kxnsas and has a seating capacity for 400. 
With the completion of the latter building the 
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physical plant of the State Manual Training 
Normal School wili represent approximately 
$1,000,000. 

And so I might go on with figures, facts, and 
facilities. But I am writing about a man of 
three B’s—Brandenburg, Brains, Business. The 
business end is shown in his ability to get 
money from any legislature and in the growth 
of the school—1.416 students in 1913, when he 
came to the school, and 4,189 students in 1922. 
The brain end is his acceptance and full develop- 
ment of the policy of the founders of the in- 
stitution—the education cf the head, the heart, 
and the hand. The Brandenburg end is the 
stana he and his faculty have taken to practice 
as well as to preach that an educational institu- 
tion exists for one purpose—that of serving 
society through its particular channels of ser- 
vice. 

It has never been President Brandenburg’s 
policy to encourage, or even tolerate anything 
that would not conserve and promote democ- 
racy of relationships. ‘The sociai atmosphere 
of the campus is such as to make the student 
of financial means and the student without fin- 
ancial means share in the same welcome. Stu- 
dents scon come to understand and to appre- 
ciate that perscnal merit and worth are the 
only passwords. 

After all, it is the same old story. “An in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of a man.” 
I never knew it to fail. Tell me where (not 
what} a man eats and J'il tell you what he is. 
If he goes home for lunch at 12 o’clock exactly 
and stays until 1 p.m. exactly he is a conserva- 
tive. If he eats in the school cafeteria and 
waits on himself, he is a liberal. If the stu- 
dents tip their hats to him on the campus, he 
is respectable. If they wave their hands, he 
is lovable. if teachers come up to him any- 
time and anywhere, he is companionable. It 
he merely posts notices for students and sends 
form letters to his faculty, he is smoke-screen- 
ish. (This school was one of the few I ever 
visited where the bulletin boards were not 
covered with notices of “ forbids” signed with 
the name of the head of the institution with 
several lines of titles underneath the signa- 
ture.) 

Brandenburg began teaching in an Iowa log 
schooihouse. He “upgraded” himself until he 
became superintendent of schools in Oklahoma 
City. Pittsburg, Kansas, has been his terminal! 
now for the past nine years. In personality 
he is dynamic. In ability “to get there” his 
I. Q. will be high if a system of measuring it 
is ever devised. In genuine democracy he is 
one hundred per cent., and this, thank Heaven, 
is a measurable factor. 

He has a real grasp of the things which we 
lesser lights stand for. He believes in produc- 
tive work: i.e., in making productive the prod- 
ucts of the shops and in making the products 
of the shop productive in the training of the 
mind. He has a direct way of saying things. 
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Pedagese language is out of his field. He 
does nct merely quote educational authority: 
he acts on it. He talks facts and not fancies. 
He supplied my sense of sight with tables, 
benches, chairs, dressers, renewed automobiles, 
garden and household arts products made in 
his school, and he leit it to me to supply the 
‘isms and ’ologies on which rest the theory of 
his productive practice. He does not leave it 
to anyone in his school to supply the oljec- 
tions. His mind is not of the pin-wheel type. 
Pin-wheel pedagogucs. are niighty tiresome 
fellows to visit. 

His school has recently had the touch a 
very prevalent national epidemic. It has been 
surveyed. Here I am tempted to quote from 
St. Luke, Chapter IL, verse 46, changing only 
one word, “Woe unto you also, ye surveyors, 


) 


tor ye lead men with burdens, grievous to be 
borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of vour fingers.” 

Some peopie think that the three B’s of 
Pittsburg Normal are going too far. I do not 
know what these surveyors are going to say in 
their report. But after hearing some com- 
ments eisewhere, I can well imagine: “ You are 
a monui traininad normal school; stick to the 
label.” “You are giving degrees ; don’t imitate the 
college.” “ You are giving courses in the ele- 
ments of mining and engineering; tend to your 
knitting, which is manual training.” “ You 
are growing too fast; be satisfied with little 
things.” “You are training people for play- 
ground directorships, community music leaders, 
and cafeteria managers; stick, my friend. to 
the 1907 ideas.” “ You are training young men 
to be printers, as well as teachers of printing, 
trade machinists as well as teacher machinists, 
auto mechanics as well as teachers of auto 
work; don’t do it. Remember that you are a 
normal school and there is a distinction be- 
tween learning how to earn a living by working 
at a trade, and learning how to teach others 
how to earn a living at a trade.” 

President Brandenburg has an idea that his 
schoo! exists to serve Kansas. It is a sort of 
obsession. If there is a demand for vocational 
training of music supervisors for a new type 0% 
musical appreciation and practice, then he 
thinks that it is his business to do it. If the 
school has a label over the door that does not 
fit the times, he would say: “ Change the labe! 
and not try to change the times.” If there 1s 
a real demand for a state school of secondary 
technology—a sort of Kansas Pratt Institute— 
then by all means let’s have it. If there is no 
place in the state for a boy to go and learn 
auto mechanics, plumbing, pattern making, 
printing, etc., because he lives in some small 
place which has no public vocational training 
in those lines. then it is the business of the 
K. S. M. T. N. S. to give this training. Why 
quibble over words and labels!) Remember the 
three B’s are at work. And I agree with the 
busy B’s. 
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President Brandenburg has another idea. It 
is that there is not a whole lot of difference 
between learning how to do a good job in the 
shop under capable instruction and learning 
how to teach others to do a good job. Both 
cases involve doing a good piece of productive 
work. He has no use for models as such. The 
best cabinet maker is one who can make a 
good cabinet. The best teacher of cabinet 
making is one who can make a good cabinet 
and teach others to make good cabinents. The 
first projects his head into his hards. The 
second projects his head into the boy’s head. 
Both get cabinets. Both use their heads. 
From what I could learn, the surveyors 
would have been better satisfied if they could 
have seen models strung up on hooks and eyes 
along the walis instead of rows of finished 
desks, drawing tables, and stools: Christmas 
cards instead of the Manualite and school re- 
ports; nice clean gas engines set upon stand- 
ards instead of dirty greasy automobiles on a 
garage floor; pretty drawings of shades and 
shadows instead of full-sized pencil drawings 
of lay-outs. 
lf I were in his place I'd stand up for my 
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“Service to Kansas” idea. I would continue 
my useful products method. I would train 
teachers of practical arts for the junior high 
schools. I would train teachers for the general 
shop idea. I would train teachers for trade 
schools. I would train, in short, ncn-degree 
takitig courses any young men and women for 
vocational service in lines outside of teaching 
which were not “pure” agricultural or “ pure” 
engineering or “pure” mining courses of uni- 
versity rank. There is a great field of technol- 
ogy of a grade lower than the university work. 
I would make the the K. S. M. T. N. S. in so 
far as the vocational fieid is concerned, a first 
class State Polytechnic Institute. If the 
present name did not fit my ideal I’d either 
forget the present name or change it. I 
would not change the times nor forget them. 
They are different from what they were twenty 
vears ago. 

The school prints a paper called The Vocate 
—a good name. It is the mouthpiece of the 
Veterans’ Bureau group of trainees. I rather 
guess that Brandenburg and his faculty will 
continue to vocate and not to vacate their 


‘ 


‘ 


ideas. 












ITS TIME FOR SPREADING CHEER 
S. E. KISER 


It's time to be forsaking 
The old ways for the new; 


> 


It’s time to aid in making 
The orphan’s hopes come true; 
The time is come for giving, 
Not roses to the dead, 
But courage to the living 


Whose eyes are full of dread. 


It’s time for letting kindness 
Crowd selfishness aside; 


Cause those who sit in blindness i 
To think that greed has died. 

Misfortune is unsparing 
In spreading sorrow still; 

The time is come for sharing 


The gladness of good will. 


It’s time to be forgetting 
Ambitions that are base, 


And time again for letting £ 
Love glorify your face; 

The time is come for turning 
With cheer for those who plead; 

It’s time again for learning 


To do the gracious deed. 


It’s time to be declaring 
A kindly dividend, 


And time again for daring 


To be the cripple’s friend; 


The time is come for giving, 
Not laurels to the dead, 
But gladness to the living 


Whose hearts are filled with dread. 
—Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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MY FIRST BOARDING PLACE 


Mi ELVA G, HALT, 


In the ordinary teacherage of today there 
seems to be very little to remind one of the 
tural boarding places of twenty years ago. 
Yet some of us, who served time in those old 
boarding places, can never pass a teacherage 
without reminiscing a bit. 

The teacherage generally has a cute little 
way of snuggling up close to the schoolhouse. 
The old-time boarding place rarely did any- 
thing like that. Its manner was rather dis- 
tant. Not only did it keep aloof from the 
school building, but frequently it hid itself from 
the public road, the mail box, and _ other 
brazen institutions that the country afforded. 
True, there were plenty of families living 
within a mile of the schcol, but these people 
did not take the teacher to board. I should 
say not! 

My iirst boarding place tested my peripatetic 
qualities to the limit. It was located at the 
end of a long lane and, if country homes had 
been named in those days, it would have been 
properly stvied “ The Last Resort.” This lane 


was in Western Oregon, where it used to rain 
every time it thought about it. 
if you haven’t seen 


The soil—well, 
‘dobie ” soil I won’t stop 
to explain, for I could not make vou under- 
stand. It sometimes happened that wagons 
stuck there until more horses and prying im- 
plements could be brought. In the spring it 
Was not uncommon to see wheels and various 
other parts of vehicles still sticking in the 
road. My memory clings there yet! 

The house, as I remember it, was a small 
but serious misappropriation of lumber. My 
bedroom opened into the bedroom of the 
family. There was no other means of egress 
except a high window about two feet square. 
I used to speculate on my chances of escaping 
that way in case of a fire. Sometimes I 
planned to give myself a fire drill, but I needed 
in my business all the legs that I had, so I 
didn’t dare risk breaking one by a jump from 
the window. 

The meals in that house were decidedly un- 
usual. Was it Mark Twain who, on being 
asked to give a “character” to his cook, 
recommended her as the tallest cook he 
ever knew! In a similar way I can think of 
adjectives to describe this cook of mine, but 
none to describe her cooking. In later years 
the women at whose houses I boarded always 
said they liked to cook for me “because I ate 
everything.” There was an indefiniteness about 
this that I didn’t inquire into, but—-whether 
they referred to amount or variety—my first 
boarding place was one where I didn’t eat 
everything. I found it difficult to enjoy mashed 
potatoes twice every day for five davs in the 
week, and three times a day on Saturdays and 


‘ 


Sundays. Not while I tived there were potatoes 
ever served in any other style. They were pure 
mashed potatoes, unadulterated by cream, but- 
ter, or anything of that nature. Indeed, there 
Was no butter for any purpose. We did, how- 
ever, kave bacon grease. The bacon slices 
were thick and substantial, but when one is 
starting out on a career one does-not pay mich 
attention to the thickness or thinness of bacon 
strips! In fact (it may as well be admitted) 
at the end of an imperfect day, after the 
teacher had enthusiastically committed all the 
(now) known mistakes in methods, and had 
then ploughed through two _ miles _ of 
“dobie ” back to food and lodging, those afore- 
mentioned hinks of bacon appeared to her as 
dainty morsels. It was then also that 
learned to offer thanks for my daily ration of 
plain boiled beans. The desserts were always 
bevond both my natural and my acquired. 
powers of appreciation. It secmed impossible 
tor me to cultivate a taste for cake and corn- 
starch pudding that were flavored with pepper- 
mint—the only flavoring used in that establish- 
ment. 

And now I come to the reading matter! 
The library was small, but choice. It consisted 
of the Bible and Shakespeare. The Bible was 
life-size, without index, concordance, refer- 
ences or other disfigurations. It could, how- 
ever, be read by any person having ordinary 
eyesight, which was more than could be said 
of the Shakespeare volume. The latter was 
probably purchased from an agent whi failed 
to deliver the magnifying glass that was sup- 
posed to go with it. I merely conjectured 
this. When one has nothing to read one can 
spend a lot of time conjecturing! Of news- 
papeis and magazines there were none. |] 
hoarded my own few periodicals until Sunday 
of each week. At some earlier date the family 
had either subscribed for, or had borrowed, the 
Youth’s Companion, for the kitchen walls 
were papered with a year’s numbers. Hew I 
reveled in them, in spite of the inconvenience 
of having to stand on a chair or table to peruse 
the higher numbers. No one can imagine my 
state of exasperation when I found one upside 
down! 

I trust that I have not conveyed the impres- 
sion that my first boarding place was typicai 
of all. In the matte: of distance it was, for 
in all mv rural school experience the place 
where I lived always happened to be as remote 
as possible from the place where I worked. 
But in other respects it was not at all typical. 
Some of the most comfortable and happy homes 
that 1 have kaown were those old bcarding 
places. Some of my most valued friendships 
were formed in them. As I look back over my 
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early teaching I wonder if my excellent health 
was not largely due to the food, to the exer- 
cise, to the good times, and to the encourage- 
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ment I received in the homes where I boarded. 
You may have your teacherage! I will keep 


my memories of the old-time boarding place. 





WHAT A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE SHOULD 
KNOW AND BE 


DR. M. 


Georgia State 


M 


School 


PARKS 


Superintendent 


[A Questionnaire for every High School graduate.] 


The following 
well be asked 


are questions which 
of every High 
graduate. This is atest of culture. This 
a test of the kind of education every 
good student ought to be able to acquire at a 
good High Schcol where the High School has 
a good course of study and the right kind of 
teachers. It would be interesting for each 
graduate to grade himself and see it he can 
make an average of 75 per cent. on this test. 
(1) Are you healthy in body, and did you 
leave school with a general knowledge oi 
the simple rules of public and _ personal 
health: 
Are you healthy in mind and in character? 
Are you optimistic and cheerful in spirit, 
straightforward and sincere in thinking, 
unhampered by snobbishness, unfettered by 
prejudice, grateful to parents, and loyal to 
friends ? 
Have you learned to find pleasure in work? 
Do you respect and dignify labor? 
Have you acquired habits of thrift and 
temperance, and self-mastery, rather than 
habits of extravagance and intemperance 
and _ self-indulgence ? 
Have you received, during the High School 
course, some practical training that will be 
helpful to you in making a living after 
leaving school and that will be helpful in 
causing you to be useful in the work of the 
world? 
Can you write well? 
Can you listen well? 
Have you successfully acquired proper 
habits of study, with skill in the use of the 


might 
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is 


Can you talk well? 


a 


dictionary, the encyclopedia, and general 
reference books? Have you acquired a 
love of books and of reading so that you 
are likely to continue the pursuit of knowl- 
edge after leaving school? Do you read 
magazines and the newspapers ? 
Have you learned to appreciate music and 
art and have you learned to study and 
really to enjoy some of the best things to 
be found in literature and history, includ- 
ing 

Biblical literature and history, 

Grecian literature and history, 

Roman literature and history, 

Ienglish literature and history, 

American literature and history, 

Georgia literature and history? 


Have you learned to observe nature and 
nature’s laws and appreciatively, 
and to study nature in a scientific manner? 
Have you acquired an introductory knowl- 
edge of general science from the physical 
to the biological with useful information 
ranging from electricity to germs? Have 
you acquired the inductive or scientific 
method of thinking so that you carefully 
get f before forming your final 


‘ 
closeiy 


tacts 

opinions ? 
(1G) Hiave you learned to love your state and 

your country with its history and institu- 
Do you know the Constitution of 
United States, “The Supreme Law of 
Land “? 
iaws of God and man and to uphold 
best ideals of Americanism? 


tions f 
the 
the 
the 
the 


Have you learned to respect 
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NO CHANCE 


With doubt and dismay you are smitten, 
You think there’s no chance for you, son? 

Why, the best books haven't been written, 
The best race hasn’t been run; 

The best score hasn’t been madg yet, 
The best song hasn’t been sung, 

The best tune hasn’t been played yet, 
Cheer up, for the world is young. 

The best verse hasn't been rhymed yet, 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 

The highest peak hasn’t been climbed yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren't spanned; 

Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 


The chances have just begun, 
For the best jobs haven't been started, 
The best work hasn't been done. 


—Exchange, 
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THROWS LIGHT ON AFRICA 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION DISCUSSES WEALTH, HEALTH, NATIVE CAPACITY AND FOR- 
EIGN INFLUENCE AS BASIS FOR COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVEL- 


OPMENT. 
Africa as the “ 
standings ” 


Continent of Great Misunder- 
with the emphasis upon its vast 
potential strength in raw materials and in the 
development of its native peoples is the theme 
of a report published by the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund as the result of an intensive study of the 
“hygienic, economic, social and religious con- 
dition of the native people” by an_ inter- 
national commissien of experts in the educa- 
tional and missionary fields. 

In making its study the Commission spent 
ten months in the field and traveled more than 
25,000 miles through West, South and Equa- 
torial Africa. European traders were con- 
sulted, and native chiets were interviewed in 
the first comprehensive effort ever made to 
study the accomplishments and_ potentialities 
of a century of influence through traders, gov- 
ernment officials and missionaries. 

Chairman of the African Education Commis- 
sion and writer of its official report is Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, director of Education of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund and= author of 
“Negro Schools in the United States,” which 
Was issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education in 1917. 

Besides the backing of the various missionary 
societies, the Commission had the cordial sup- 
port of the government officiais and the hearty 
co-operation of educated Africans. 

\frica is not the “Great Dark Continent,” 
but the “Continent of Great Misunderstand- 
ings.” The popular presentation of Africa has 
been too trequently m the form of journalistic 
accounts of “ Darkest Africa.” What a differ- 
ence between the news stories of a Stanley and 
the interpretations of a Livingstone! Stanley 
a vigorous administrater, a rushing explorer, 
compelled to satisfy the demands ef a reading 
world by dramatic accounts of a wild country 
and a savage people. Livingstone, ar observ- 
ing scientist, a patient explorer, a missionary, 
eager to know the country and the people. 
How different would be the present conceptions 
of Africa if the continent had becn more largely 
interpreted to the world by the sympathetic 
Livingstone rather than by the brilliant and 
journalistic Stanley. African travelers seem 
still to be controlled by the desire to exploii 
the thrills of wild life on the “ Last Frontier ” 
rather than to describe the realities of economic 
resources, the inspiring scenery and the human 
possibilities. 

Of the many misconceptions that still tend 
to limit the investment of capital in African 
industry and agriculture, to hamper the efforts 
of cclonial governments, and discourage the 
support of missions, there are tour ot such 
importance as to require consideration in any 


effort to evaluate the educational possibilities. 
rhe first of these misunderstandings relates 
to the wealth of resources and natural scenery ; 
ihe second is concerned with the healthfulness 
of the continent and the promising possibilities 
of sanitary improvement; the third has to do 
with the improvability of the African people; 
the fourth with European and American in- 
iluences. Every section visited offered con- 
vincing evidences of the injustice of current 
misconceptions on these important matters. 

Dr. Jones points out that the immense and 
varied physical resources of Africa are prac- 
tically unknewn to the civilized world largely 
because the researches so far made have been 
for private or governmental use and the results 
have not been published. ‘There is sufficient 
evidence of potential wealth to convince the 
most sceptical that Africa is the undeveloped 
treasure house of the world. 

lhe diamond fields of Kimberley, the gold 
ridge of Johannesburg, the cecal mines of 
Rhocesia, the Katanga copper plateaus of Bel- 
gian Congo, and the oil areas of Angola are 
suggestive of possibilities. Every coleny has 
some of the precious metals in forms and 
quantities vrofhtable for commerce, and a 
number of the colonies and the Republic of 
Liberia have immense quantities of water 
power. The forest and agricultural possibilities 
have scarcely been teuched and animal hus- 
bandry is even less developed although the 
great valleys and vast plains and plateaus are 
well adapted to enormous production. 

Africa's reputation for unhealthfulness was the 
result of the tragic experience of those who 
entered the continent without knowledge of 
the conditions or indificrent to the hardships 
always attending the entrance of pioneers into 
a new country. A fair comparison of Africa 
with other parts of the workd will undoubtedly 
show that Africa will respond to modern 
methods of sanitation and hygiene in exactly 
the same wavy as continents of similar climatic, 
econcmic and sccial conditions. 

Attica, like every other land of continental 
proportions, has all types of climate, due to 
difterences in latitude and altitude. British 
South Africa, which is one-half the area of the 
United States, is almost entirely in the south 
temperate zone. All the West Coast colonies 
have some high sections where the tropical 
heat is favorably modilied. The great Congo 
lasin has an average altitude of 1,000 fect. 

ven in the lower levels where mosquitoes 
and tsetse flies have been a menace to health 
and life, missionaries, merchants, and govern- 
ment officials are living with considerabie safety 
and comfort. Members of the Education Com- 
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mission were repeatedly impressed by #he 
sight of Europeans and Americans who have 
lived in these regions for many years. Ia one 
American mission station, just where the Con- 
go River crosses the Equator, the Commission 
saw four American families with seven chil- 
dren, all in good health. In another station 
on the Lower Congo there were two Ameri- 
can missionaries and their wives who have 
served an average of forty years in that region, 
notorious for malaria and sleeping sickness. 
Nearby was also a station of Jesuit Fathers 
and Brothers who had lived in the region for 
over twenty-five years, and who had eliminated 
both sleeping sickness and malaria so that they 
could live with safety and comfort and inain- 
tain a large herd of cattle. 

The improvability of the African people is 
clearly shown by their response to the efforts 
of missions, governments, and commercial or- 
ganizations. Africans occupy positions of im- 
portance in every colony visited. There are 
yhysicians, lawyers, and ministers who have 
completed the requirements of European uni- 
versities. The clerical tasks of government, 
industry, and commerce are very largely en- 
trusted to young African men. The mechanical 
operations on railroads and in construction are 
more and more being taken over by African 
workinen. Every mission gives emphatic testi- 
mony to the value of the native teachers and 
ministers. In view of the inadequacy and lack 
of educational facilities in Africa it is greatly 
to the credit of the native African that he has 
been able to achieve the success observed in 
every colony. 

Some have thought that the influences of 
Europeans and Americans have been more for 
evil than for good. Some have thought that it 
would have been better io leave the African 
in his natural condition. Few have realized 
the importance of the movements that have 
been started and the changes that have been 
wrought. Mistakes have been made and many 
injustices have been perpetrated. In some sec- 
tions the Africans have suffered tragically at 
the hands of selfish white exploiters. Evil in- 
fluences originated by white people still persist 
in many parts of Africa, but the gains that 
have come to Africa through the white man 
are far greater than the losses. 

The elements of life that reflect the changes 
introduced by the white groups have been the 
improvement of physical well-being, including 
the decrease of sickness and death and the 
attendant suffering; the decrease and often the 
elimination of the power of witchcraft, a form 
of oppression exceedingiy general and cruel; 
the overthrow of inter-tribal slavery; the de- 
velopment of friendly relations among tribes 
formerly hostile; the extension of the eco- 
nomic benefits of the country to all the tribes; 
and the opening of the doors of civilization to 
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those who were formerly limited to the narrow 
compass of their tribes. 

Fortunate it is for the native people of 
Africa, and fortunate for the stability of gov- 
ernment and the prosperity of commerce and 
industry, that men and women have been in- 
spired by the Christian religion to devote their 
lives without price znd without praise to the 
development of human character. The sig- 
nificance of Christian missions has not been 
adequately appreciated by any of the groups 
concerned in Africa, much less by the world in 
general. The beliet of the missionaries in ser- 
vice to humanity as a fundamental principle 
of life, and their teaching of this principle is 
the most vital element in the development of 
Africa’and of Africans. 

The record of government service in Africa 
is a mingling of the good and the bad, the 
effective and the ineffective, the wise 
and the unwise. Despite the failures 
and injustices of the governments in 
handling the natives, the advantages to 
native life provided by the colonial govern- 
ments have on the whole 
disadvantages. 

Representatives of commerce and industry 
form numerically the most important group of 
whites in Africa but are the least important 
from the viewpoint of beneficial influence on 
the natives. 


overshadowed the 


But business concerns are begin- 
ning to appreciate the economic value of an 
interest in the welfare of the communities in 
which they operate, and the home organiza- 
tions are more and more insisting on higher 
standards of ability and character in their 
agents. The development of African resources 
iias incidentally enlarged the opportunities of 
the natives. 

Ignorance, injustice, unrest in Africa will! 
always disturb the peace of mankind elsewhere. 
The only cure for the so-called “ rising tide of 
color,” and “the revolt against civilization,” 
heralded abroad with such anxiety by some 
alarnusts of the present time, is in the develop- 
ment of genuine and sincere co-operation of 
peopies of all races based upon an education of 
the native masses and native leaders 
common essentials of life. 

It seems clear that the educational policies 
of governments and 


in the 


missions have hitherto 
been inadequate and to a considerable extent 
unreal so far as the vital needs of Africa are 
concerned. Appropriations for education have 
been almost negligible in comparison with the 
great needs. While the governments may have 
been justified in placing sanitation and public 
utilities first in the order cf time, they should 
never be regarded as first in the order of im- 
portance. The education of the people is in the 
long run fundamental even to sanitation and 
public order. 
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WHAT IS A SCHOOL FOR? 


[Symposium in the New York Times.] 





President 


The greatest ediicational need of the United 
States today is, in my opinion, the adoption of 
the following program and discipline in schools 
and families :— 

Enlist the interest of every pupil in every 
school in his daily tasks in order to get from 
him bard, persistent and enjoyed work. 

Cultivate every hour in every child the 
power to see and describe accurately. 

Make the training of the senses a prime 
object every day. 

Teach every child to draw, model, sing or 
play a musical instrument and read music. 

Make every pupil active, not passive; alert, 
not dawdling: led or piloted, not driven, and 
always learning the value of co-operative dis- 
cipline. 

Teach groups of subjects together in their 
natural relations. For example, arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry, or history. biography, 
geography and travel. Associate reading, spell- 
ing and English composition, and secure prac- 
tice in them every day. Teach chemistry, 
physics, biology and geology together every 
week throughout the twelve-year course. 

Put into all American schocls universal physi- 
cal training for both boys and girls from six 
to eighteen vears of age. 

Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance 
to learn the elements of agriculture, dietetics, 
cooking and hygiene, every boy the elements 
of some manual trade, and every girl the 
domestic arts. The instruction in hygiene 
should include the defences of society against 
the diseases and degradations consequent upon 
ignorance, moral depravity, poverty, and vice. 


WILLIAM 


All courses of study are a development. It 
is a far cry from the little red schoolhouse to 
the present day, and the little red schoolhouse 
is responsible for many things perhaps wich 
we now cali frills. In it were taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to be sure, but the 
children who went there had an enrichment of 
opportunities which is not possible to the child 
of the crowded city. The pupils cf the coun- 
try schools had various farm and household 
duties to perform which made the boy or girl 
a jack of all trades. The girls learned to cook 
or sew. The boys did the chores. But in the 
city where the environment is not conducive 
to this home training, we should not deprive 


“ TRAINING OF SENSES IS A PRIME OBJECT” 
CITARLES W, 


Emeritus 


—_—-0o- —_- 


“MAKE THE EDUCATION BOARDS INDEPENDENT” 





Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


ELIOT 


of Harvard 


. To make room for the new subjects and for 
increased instruction addressed to the indi- 
viduai pupil, reduce class work and the size of 
classes, lengthen the school day, and shorten 
the summer vacation. Use in classes such 
stimulating competition as both children and 
adults use in sports and games. 

Keep the atmosphere of every school and 
tamily charged with the master sentiments of 
love, hope and duty. Keep out both fear and 
selfishness. 

There is no doubt that such schools will cost 
much more money in buildings, grounds, sala- 
ries, and equipment than the American com- 
munities have been accustomed to spend. 
Therefore, appropriations of public money and 


private gifts for endowments must both be 
increased. 

What some people call frills or fads in schools 
and family life, like music and drawing, are 
really of fundamental importance. The variety 
of studies offered by the new program is essen- 
tial to the discovery by every pupil of the 
kind of work he likes best, and the variety of 
clective studies in high schools and colleges 
is indispensable to the development of Ameri- 
can scholarship and to the general attainment 
of joy in work. A human life without joy in 
work cannot be a happy one. 

The continued success of the American 
democracy in government, industries and 
social organization depends on the adoption of 
these principles in the bringing up of children, 
the management of industries and the use of 
leisure. 


ETTINGER 





the children of any of the necessary and in- 
spiring things of life. What the child received 
in an wunco-ordinated way in the little red 
schoolhouse he receives today in a co-ordinated 
organized way. 

As a general proposition, I think a few sub- 
jects taught well are much more effective in 
an educational program than a_ sc-called tea- 
tasting process with 2 number of subjects. The 
first thing we should attempt to give children 
is power. Powér to stand on their own two 
feet and to acquire more knowledge. The for- 
mer small college which corresponds to our 
high school in point of curriculum in which 
were taught a few subjects was more effective 
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to my mind than some of the present-day 
training to be obtained under a system of elec- 
tives. 

The school should make good citizens. Its 
program must be intelligent and effective if 
democratic institutions are to be perpetuated. 
I think if you examine any of the subjects 
taught at present yeu will find you could not 
advantageously take any of them out. I think 
Latin and Greek should be kept in the college 
curriculum. A subject is introduced because 
there is a demand or a need for that particular 
subject. What may be thought advisable 
today may not be thought advisable twenty 
years from today. Thirty years ago sociology 
and economics weuld have been thought a fad 
or a frill. 

Education much. The 
necessity for more education is very apparent 
at times. Consider the war as a world illus- 
tration. Five miliion illiterates were found by 
the examining boards in this country. The 
only antidote to radicalism is a wide educa- 
tional service. It would be a pretty bad sccial 
situation if only those who have made a great 
deal of money could afford to educate their 
children. We do not want an aristecracy of 
learning founded on an aristocracy of wealth. 
Give the child a desire for culture then 
give him the tools tc work out his economic 
salvation. I do not think we are spending 
enough on education. The children are the 
ereatest asset of this country. We cannot 
spend too much on them. Within reasonable 
limits cost should not be counted. We sheuld 
not quench the torch of knowledge in a stream 


does nct cost too 


and 
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of rising taxes. 
lars. 


Economize in other particu- 
As long as salaries are insufficient teachers 
wil be inefficient. If statistics are examined 
— oat " . - at : 
they will show that too little is expended upon 
training schools for teachers. I think we need 
a great development along the lines of voca- 
tional schools—not trade schools—I do net 
believe in the ordinary type of trade schools 
Vocational schools are the great need. 
Phere is another need on the administrative 
There is a crying need for independenc 
of Boards of Education. 


side. 
There should be wide 
spread recognition of the fact that the super- 
intendent of a school 1s the chief executive of 
the school system. 
sibility. 


The schools are his respon- 
The arousing of the public through- 
out the country to the paramount importance 
fact 


service is 


of education and to the that we cannot 


have a cheap educational another 
need 

It is my opinion that when the public realizes 
the importance of 
cheerfully for 
purpose. We have 
points whicn are 


education 
money to be 


vote 
that 
discovered a many 
susceptible of strengthening. 
The schools are now able tu classify pupils 


they will 
devoted to 


great 


more efiectively through the segregation of the 
physically and mentaily 

are put in special classes. 
twenty-four experimental 
jected their pupils te 


handicapped. These 

In New York City 
have 
a basis for 


schools sub- 


tests as more 
homogeneous classification and effective instruc 
(ion. After this vear we expect to iearn some- 
thing more about modifications of the course 


of study to suit varving conditions. 


“MORE OF CIVIC, LESS OF PERSONAL MOTIVE” 


WILLIAM 
Division 


As the public schools are supported by the 
entire public, not only by parents of children, 
they should be conducted for the public benefit 
and not for the selfish advantage of children 
or their families. The things taught should be 
preponderatingly what is most calculated to 
promote a more perfect union, justice, domes- 
tic tranquillity, common defence and the general 
welfare. For these specific purposes the nation 
Was organized; to perpetrate them the founders 
of the Republic specifically indicated education 
as the means. They transferred it from private 
auspices to public authority. American public 
education has had a struggle for five succeeding 


Superintendent, 


MCANDREW 


New York City 

generations to shake off its 
dividualistic. selfish objectives, 
the patriotic purposes of the 
succeeding in doing it more and more. 


European, in- 
and to realize 
fathers. It is 
The 
frills it is cutting out are attenuated grammar, 
oral teading, memorized geography, mechan- 
ized foreign and native language, 
etc. 


the classics, 
Any education that wanders as far afield 
from direct training in American ideals as ours 
still does costs too much. Our 
is still to get 
personal 


greatest need 
more of the civic and less of the 
motive into the hearts of the genera- 
tion: I*ss appeal to selfish success; more te 


service sud sacrifice. 


—o——_ 


When the American people are spending 
annually $22,000,000,006 on luxuries, certainly 
they can afford to spend more than $1,000,000,- 
000 a vear cn schools.—-John J. Tigert. 

Music and fine arts antedate the three R’s. 
He is a poorly educated man who lacks in ap- 
Preciation of the  beautiful—George  D. 
Strayer. 

The greatest need of our public school sys- 
ems today is an opportunity to catch up with 


made tiem 
Weet. 

A preliminary to any fundamental educationai 
reform must be the humanizing of knowledge 
so as to make it really a vital thing in life— 
James Harvey Robinson. 

What our country needs tuday more 
anything else is not better artisans, niechanics, 
bookkeepers and business men, but better and 
more intelligert citizens—Alfred E. Stearns. 


the demands that have been 
in recent years.—Herbert S. 


upon 


than 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACTIVE-PASSIVE 








If we consider experience as an _ active- 
passive affair and not as the receiving of sen- 
sory stimuli alone and unrelated to the subject 
or organism certain far reaching conclusions 
for our school practice follow. 

Recognizing the human element in experi- 
ence, we shall provide far more for pupil par- 
ticipation—for the arranging of situations in 
which the pupil takes part, and which for him 
are therefore meaningful and purposive. 
Dramatization, games, plays. and many activi- 
ties formerly extra-curricular and looked upon 
by many teachers as non-educative will take 
on a new meaning. 

The old idea of experience exaggerated the pas- 
sive and ignored the active and motor element. 
The new idea lies back of the present movement 
for more pre-vocational and vocational courses 
in Junior and Senior high schools. It is slowly 
but surely breaking down the old idea which 
ied in practice to the placing of a premium on 
physical quietude. uniformity of posture and 
movement in the classroom. Schools are including 
more activities in which those who are in- 
structed take part. Schools are, if they recog- 
nize the new view, obligated to give boys and 
girls from time to time, opportunity to recon- 
struct their experience. By so doing our 
schools will help students to discover and de- 
velop aptitudes. 

Problems of discipline as such disappear. 
The continuously developing situation with 
genuine problems to _ stimulate thought 
destroys the possibility for a dualism between 
interest and discipline. 

Geography and history become more sig- 
nificant because of their power to enlarge the 
significance of direct personal experience. 









CONCEPT OF EXPERIENCE 


H. E. 


State University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 








STONE 





Science as representing the fruition of the 
cognitive factors in experience becomes more 
important. Leisure ceases to be mere exemp- 
tion from service. The practical becomes edu- 
cative and experience beccmes experimental. 
New conceptions of educational value take 
root. The dead hand ot the past loses its grip. 
The past becomes only the interpreter of the 
present and the prophet of the future. Educa- 
tion comes out of the cloister and relates itself 
to life. Tradition ceases to justify. The socio- 
logical bases of subject matter and the socio- 
logical objectives of school studies become per- 
tinent. 

The very test of all activity called educa- 
tional beccmes: Does it help boys and girls to 
reconstruct their experience? Does it reach 
backward and forward? Is there both give and 
take? Are active habits involving thought, 
initiative, and invention stimulated? Is the 
pupil permitted to grow? In how much con- 
joint associated activity does he share? Does 
he sit at the feet of a teacher or do pupil and 
teacher learn together? 

It will become apparent that the traditional 
disrespect for useful or practical studies must 
give way. Dead languages (Latin and Greek) 
must lose their monopolistic position on the 


curriculum. <A freer elective system under 
guidance must follow. Even schoolroom fur- 
niture must cease to be fixed and immovable. 
Textbooks as indispensable agents of education 
will disappear or shrink to the position of refer- 
ence works. In fact the concept of experi- 
ence elaborated by Dr. John Dewey has mean- 
ing enough in it to revolutionize traditional 
school practice. 








COUNTRY 


This work-a-day world is so trying at times, 
Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 

So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, 

Which you enter through History, Memoirs, or Rhymes, 
That most wonderful Country of Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. You go on a tour 
More wondrous than any of “Cook’s” ; 

It costs you but little—your welcome is sure—— 

Your spirits revive in the atmosphere pure 

Of the wonderful Country of Books. 


a 
— 


OF BOOKS 





[From John O’London’s Weekly.| 





Your friends rally round you. You shake by the hand 
Philosophers, soldiers, and spooks! 

Adventurers, heroes, and all the bright Land 

Of poets and sages are yours to command 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored; and new banners unfurled; 
New joys found in all sorts of nooks— 

From the work-weary brain misgivings are hurled— 

You come back refreshed to this work-a-day world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 
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CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, retiring dean 
of Department of English in the State Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, has been one of 
the eminent scholars on the faculty, but there 
has always been a vein of semi-cynicism, which 
has prepared his associates for his parting 
shot as he retires, but the school people of the 
United States were quite shocked to have him 
say :—- 

“College life has drifted into a state of 
innocuous desuetude. . Education in 
Amevica has become a series of ‘ring around 
the rusies’ and peeping side shews. This uni- 
versity is today spending millions of dollars 
to educate men and women who have none oi 
the qualifications that a college student should 
have. The high schools are turning out thou- 
sands each year who are unqualitied to take up 
higher learning.” 


HUBERT WILBUR NUTT, University ot 
Kansas, has demonstrated the spirit of peda- 
gogical progress in his “ Principles of Teaching 
High School Pupils by Means of High Schooi 
Subjects.” He dares to say that democratic 
citizenship can not be developed in secondary 
schools under the lock-step administration and 
intellectual life cannot be developed under the 
academic traditions that have made “lesson 
getting ” a fetish. 

Professor Nutt propuses to break ranks with 
the Iock-steppers by having high school stu- 
dents study regulation subjects with a purpose 
of learning to learn all subjects, in school and 
out, by the way they learn the traditional sub- 
jects when they serve the higher purpose and 
the introduction of other subjects when the 
mission of the high school demands other 
routes to the desired goal. 

Boston still has crooked streets, but she has 
had the good sense to extend many streets at 
great expense when the general public needed 
a straight way to a strategic point. 


JULIUS H. BARNES, president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, the largest 
wheat exporting concern in the New World, is 
constructively promoting various educational, 
commercial and civic interests of national 
significance. As a young man he began at the 
bottom in the company of which he is now 
the head, and which he has been largely instru- 
mental in making the dominant factor in the 
grain exporting business of the country. In 
twenty years Mr. Barnes went from the bottom 
to the top because of his devotion to detail, 
broad vision and compelling personality and 
transferred its activities from Duluth to New 
York City. 

The World War provided the responsibility 
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which made him a national leader in an inter- 
national service. Mr. Barnes immediately took 
rank with Herbert Hoover and Charles M. 
Schwab by gathering the grains of the West and 
Northwest, concentrating them at the Atlantic 
ports, shipping them so promptly, regularly and 
adequately that none of the American boys 
cover there was without’ his rations 
on time and in good condition. This masterful 
service was so generously recognized that 
Dartmouth College and Harvard University, 
ultra conservative in such recognition, be- 
stowed scholastic honors and Vassar College 
placed him upon its board of trustees. At 
present he is the brilliant leader of the United 
States Chamber of Conimerce, which he has been 
largely instrumental in making the most vital 
and virile constructive business force in 
America. Incidentally Mr. Barnes has always 
had an interest in the promotion of educational 
activities, first in Duluth, which has always 
been his seat of enterprise in the grain markets 
of the world, and later as the creator of the 
Institute for Public Service. headquarters in 
New York City, and in whose constructive 
activities he has had an important part. 


L. EE. YORK, superintendent, Massillon, 
Ohio, is not only one of the really eminert 
public school men of the state in administrative 
efficiency, but as a lecturer on education and 
kindred subjects he has long been in demand 
for college summer session courses and alwavs 
in demand for Chautauqua activities. In all 
this Mr. York has maintained such close rela- 
tions to his home work that the Women’s Club 
of Massillon and the entire public school 
teaching body gave him a banquet in which 
ardent appreciation was voiced by many asso- 
ciates, culminating in the presentation of 2z 
life membership in the National Education 
Association. 


A. H. KING, Dean of Kansas Wesleyan 
University, Salina, a man of eminently success- 
ful experience as county superintendent in 
me of the leading counties in the state, a 
common school teacher, city school teacher, 
and city superintendent before he went to the 
faculty of Kansas Wesleyan University, and 
ultimately dean of the faculty and director 
of the summer session of the university, has 
a personality which makes him a leader in local 
attairs in Salina. a city of about 16.000 popula- 
tion, the second most important commercial 
centre of the state, and sixth in the United 
States in flour mill importance. Dean King 
is also prominent in the leading religious de- 
nomination in the state, representing the de- 
nomination in the National Council. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents 


progressive movements.] 


THE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION (Boston) 


This school is still carrving out 
the ideas of its founder, Protessor S. S. Curry, 
in training students in the arts of speech and 
che vocal interpretation of literature. It aims 
and vocations 


successful 


to prepare men women for all 
in which the spoken word is significant as well 
as to develop the personality of the individual. 
To these ends it ofters courses in public 


speaking, public reading, methods of teaching 
expression, story telling, dramatic art, platform 
art, and general culture. 

In I888 Sir Henry Irving gave a_ benefit 
reading for the school, the entire pftoceeds of 
which he fund. This 
sum, together with other donations, has been 


given in trust to the corporation and trustees, 


gave to the endowment 


bodies of leading citizens and prominent cduca- 
whose 
funds 


tors 


that 


names are a_ sufficient guarantee 


AIL given the institution will be 


carefully administered. 
A Readers and Speakers Bureau is connected 
with the school. 
—0-—— 
THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CATION 


EDU- 


The 
tion 


fourth 
contains 


annual report of this organiza- 
accounts of 
work with foreign studeuits. 
found that the understanding 
the imiunigration authorities admitting 
students under the legal quota 
had vielated. So a 
special agreement was imade by which colleges 


some very valuable 
with 
foreign 


It was 
bonds even if 


been reached was being 
are requested to send oilicial notice to the In- 
stitute of the expected arrival of such students 
so that they may be checked up on landing. 
Phe Institute co-operated last year with the 
summer and 


and 


sessions in ioreign universities, 


than a thousand .\merican teachers 
took 

Last vear also tours to Italy were organized 
for students, as well as to France, and to the 


Scandinavian countries. 


more 


students these summer courses. 


tours 
ganized with the greatest care, each tour being 
provided 


These were or- 


with a leader, a [ 
nurse, The 
that the cost 


These tours 


chaperon for 
tours 


girl 


students and a were non- 


commercial so reduced to 
very 
tul and are planned for this year also. 


was 
the minimum. vere success- 
The nrst exchange of professors ever made 
India United States 
rranged last year by the Institute with very 
atisfactory results. 


1 > 
between and the was 


The thousands of letter received from tu 


dents and 


mation and 


othey asking for infer 
that the Institute has 
Lecome an indispensable agency in international 
educational relations. 


ereanizations 


ady ICC show 


will check notably important and 


ACTIVITIES OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
BOARD 
The comparatively 


medical 


rapid development of 
schools has resulted in an increased 
demand for trained men, but many of the 
men best qualified for teaching positions are 
financially unable to stand the strain of pro- 
‘onged preparation. As a result of a confer- 
ence of professors from the leading medical 
the General [Education Board has 
created a fund to be used in maintaining fel- 
lowships for the benefit of persons qualified to 
lead academic careers in medicine. The ad- 
iinistration of the fund has been undertaken 
by the National Research Council, Washington, 
D.C. 

The Board has also at the request and co- 
operation of state authorities made surveys of 
public education in Maryland, Delaware, North 
Carolina and Kentucky. In 
reaching legislation ot a beneficent character 
has been the immediate outcome. No stronger 
proof of the stimulated interest on the part 
ot the public could be furnished than the quick 
increase of funds provided by taxation. In 
Maryland the expenditure has more than 
doubled; in North Carolina than three 
times as much has been spent; in Delaware the 
schooi budget rese from $1,744,000 in 1919 to 
$2,496,490 in 1921. 

The enlarged expenditures, translated 
educational terms, mean better facilities for the 
training of higher salaries for the 
better trained, more efficient supervision and 
control, better buildings, better equipment and 
more wholesome surroundings. 
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AMERICAN PATCHWORK 


We do not believe in child labor in the United 
States, but 1,060,858 children between ten and 
fifteen are at work in this country according 
to the census of 1920. 

We do not believe in child labor, but 378,063 
of these working children are between ten and 
thirteen years of age. 

We do not believe in 
census enumerates 
state in the Union. 

The percentage of children from ten to fil- 


labor-—but the 
every 


child 


children at work in 


teen employed ranges from 3 per cent. on the 


Pacific coast to 17.5 per cent. in the East South 
Central States. 25.5 per cent. in Mississipp1 18 


the highest rate in the country. 
The census shews that child labor is national; 
Some degr ‘ein every state, within 
or without the Taw. assortment of child 
labor laws, says the National Child Labor Com 
mittee, resembles a patchwork quilt, with holes 
in the patchwork. Without the solid back: 


it exists in 
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ground of uniform laws the children of 
America are deprived of their chance for de- 
velopment. 

The pamphlet is an earnest plea for the 
Federal ‘amendment giving to Congress the 
right to fix a minimum standard of child em- 
ployment for the whole nation, to give the 
states the right to fix higher standards if they 
choose and to leave rcom for change in the 
standards if necessary. 

——— Qe 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN DUBUQUE, 
IOWA 

The State Board of Vocational Education has 
just completed a survey of the schools of 
Dubuque to determine the needs for courses 
in industrial education. As the chief industry 
of the city is the wood-working trade, the sur- 
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vey recommends the establishment of a general 
wood trade shop in each junior high school. 
The allied metal trades should also become 2 
part of the educational program and part-time 
and evening courses should be provided in both 
industries. 

Investigations in the part-time schools show 
that iess than twenty-five per cent. of the 
pupils who leave school prematurely drop out 
because of economic necessity. The balance 
drop out because of lack of interest. Various 
causes are assigned for this lack of interest, 
but most prominently among them is the in- 
ability of the boy and girl, or of the parents, to 
see the bearing which much of the instruction 
given in the last years of the school course has 
upon the voeational future of the individual. 





— — 
—_ 
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The action of the representatives of the 
League of Nations at the recent meeting in 
Geneva in appointing a large commission to 
promote international effort for higher edu- 
cation the world over is a notable event. Their 
action proposes more co-operation among in- 
ternational educational bodies, more exchange 
of professors and students and co-operative 
scientific research. 

A movement in the United States also for 
international co-operation in the extension of 
education to all nations has a world-wide 
appeal. It proposes the removal of illiteracy, 
instruction in science and mechanics applied to 
the labcr and health of the world, and moral 
or civic instruction to make goed national citi- 
zens with enlightened views on world issues. 
A bill, called the Keyes-Gillett bill, is now be- 
fore Congress embodying this idea. 

In 1914 the United States Commissioner of 
Education called a world congress on educa- 
tion at The Hague to consider the possibility 
of the extension of education to all mankind, 
but the World War prevented the meet- 
ing. 

An eftort is now being made to induce Swit- 
zerland, Holland, or Sweden, neutral countries 
in the war, separateiy or jointly to call a 
world congress on education with a view to 
its world-wide extension. 

The National Education Association of the 
United States arranged for a world educa- 


Boston, London and Paris 


WORLD EDUCATION 


scorTr 








tion conference in connection with its annual 
meeting in 1923. 

It may be expected that these and other 
similar efforts will vield important 
results. 

It is the conviction among leading nations 
that ignorance in any nation is a peril to the 
nation itself and a nrenace to all nations; that 
widely difiused popular intelligence is neces- 
sary for the safety, order, liberty, and progress 
of society. 

One of the facts brought out in the discus- 
sion is the percentage of illiteracy before the 
war. The United States had 11 per cent.: 
Mexico, 60; Austro-Hungary, 26; France, 4.90; 
Swecen, 0.11; Switzerland, 0.30; Russia, 61; 
Spain, 68; Egypt, 94. ‘In some countries no 
statistics are available. It thus appears that 
illiteracy has almost vanished in some countries 
while in others it is very dense, and in still 
others a great unknown quantity. 

The overgrowth of cities the world over, the 
undue controi of public education by the city 
mind, the diminishing food. supply in relation 
to population, the need of improved use of 
land, more food and raw materials, a better 
relation between city and country, advanced 
and backward nations and races, and other 
issues involving just, humane and progressive 
government, the worid’s peace and an im- 


»Xroved social order are closely related to the 


widest possible diffusion of right education 
which is fundamental to civilization. 





The small Christian college is the hope of America. Character is essential to states- 


manship and these colleges are vital factors in the development of sterling character.— 


James J. Hill, Railway magnate. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


G. H. McGaw, principal Woodsville, N. H., high school, 
sent all prospective high school students for next year 
an instructive and inspiring letter from which we select 
sentences :— 

“Entering High School is like starting out upon a voy- 
age of discovery. A pupil ought to undertake this trip 
with much determination, with a willing spirit, and with- 
out fear. The studies will be different, and the methods 
will be different. The pupil will have to rely much more 
upon his own initiative and resources, and he will have 
to learn to use well his "new freedom. Choose with care 
your course of study—not because it appears to be easy, 
but rather because it leads to something definite and worth 
while. The teachers and the other pupils will “size you 
up” within a couple of weeks, and not a little of your 
success will depend upon the efforts you put forth and the 
impressions you make at the very earliest start of the 
year. A good beginning is half the battle. So, come 
willingly and prepared to do and to finish each lesson or 
each duty of any nature at the appointed hour. Make it 
a plan to learn for the purpose of remembering, and then 
use in daily life what you learn. Getting a high school 
education is a big job. Once started,-there is no let-up 
until the term ends. The pupil who shirks will be a loser 
from the very beginning, and will soon fall much behind. 


—o—— 


PATRIOTISM. 
To the Editor :— 

In an article on “Patriotism and Public Spirit” in your June 
V issue, the writer says: “Patriotism is the highest of 
all virtues, consummating all virtues of any genuine human 
significance.” Edith Cavell did not agree with him. As 
she went to her death, she said: “Patriotism is not enough.” 
Who doubts the patriotism of every German who obeyed 
the Kaiser’s call to arms? 

The writer calls the tomb of the Unknown Soldier “the 
most sacred spot in America.” What about Mount Ver- 
non, and Independence Hall and Gettysburg? He decries 
the professor who teaches his class: “They do it better 
in England or Germany or Switzerland; we Americans are 
so provincial.” Why should national conceit be any 
more admirable than personal or family conceit? Why 
not admit that we have been too much absorbed in our 
own affairs and have been provincial, just as you might 
admit that you were too short or that your family weie 
not singers? 

Some things Great Britain does much better than we. 
She gets through an election and gets to work in two 
weeks with a new Parliament. We wait thirteen months 
and let the “lame ducks” legislate against the people’s will. 
Why not learn something from her when much of our 
political machinery is so notoriously clumsy and needs re- 
vision? Germany before the war had her cities far Det- 
ter governed than ours. She had better city planning, re- 
lying on experts and not on haphazard development; she 
had cleaner streets, more public galleries, gymnasia, bet- 
ter building laws, etc. Why not admit it as you would 
admit that your neighbor was a better musician or better 
farmer than yourself? Switzerland led us in the initiative 
and referendum, Australia, in the Australian ballot. Why 
not avail ourselves of every bright idea that any one in any 
land has thought of? 

Said Goldwin Smith: “Above all Nations is Humanity.” 
‘This has become the motto of many college clubs. Would 
that it were written in golden letters on the walls of every 
schoolroom. Said Emerson: “The right patriotism con- 
sists in the delight which springs from contributing our 
peculiar and legitimate advantages to the benefit of hu- 
manity.” 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


For more than ten years the good work done by the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, school children in home and school gar- 
dens has been outstanding. In 1915 the United States 
Government issued a special bulletin, profusely illustrated, 
on the garden work done in Lincoln under the direction of 
the public schools. 

W. W. Curfman, director of special activities of the 
Lincoln schools, is increasing garden enthusiasm by issuing 
a garden bulletin each month. 

ee 


ARMY OF BIRDS CALLED TO WAR ON BOLI 
WEEVIL. 

Another war has been declared on the boll weevil. 

This time the martial declaration comes from the office 
of the state game and fish warden. Jude Askew, wird 
warden of Oklahoma, assisted by his rangers and the 
farmers of Oklahoma, plans the extermination oi the 
arch enemy of cotton, as well as bugs and insects that 
injure other crops. 

By the systematic propagation of birds the game war- 
den expects to carry his campaign of insect extermination 
to a successful finish. 

“Farmers have become educated to the idea that birds 
eat insects,” Askew said. “Particularly are they enemies 
of the boll weevil. The best proof of that is given in the 
black land counties of Texas, where increased bird ypop- 
ulation did more to kill off the weevils than the combined 
efforts of the farmers. 

“Bird life in Oklahoma has been woefully depleted. In 
the past we have given much attention to propagation of 
fish and the stocking of our streams, but we have largely 
neglected the birds. The farmer wants more birds dur- 
ing the growing of his crops. We are going to co-operate 
with him in increasing our bird population.”—Selected. 


—o——_- 


Giovanni Papini’s “Life of Christ” is the most popular 


non-fiction book of the times, judged by retail book sales. 
CHURCH COLLEGES. 


[South Dakota Association of Colleges.] 

Without a cent of cost to the state, the institutions com- 
prising the South Dakota Association of Colleges have 
contributed to the education of South Dakota boys and 
girls, within the last ten years, the large sum of $1,623,- 
209.13. This amount from which has been deducted all 
tuition and fees paid in by the students, represents not 
only a gift to the state, but also a direct saving to the 
state budget. 

From 1912 to the present time these colleges have given 
their Christian educational influence to no less than 17,692 
year students. Only a very small per cent. of the cost of 
instructing these students is ever paid by their tuition and 
fees. In fact, in the last ten years, the average per cen. 
of the cost of instruction in the colleges of the association 
that was paid for by the students’ tuition and _ fees 
amounts to only 27.2 per cent. The balance—72.8 per 
cent. (almost three-fourths) of the cost of instructing 
nearly 18,000 year students has been cheerfully borne by 
these colleges. Thus, the independent Christian colleges 
have been no small factor in the educational progress of 
South Dakota. 

——— 


AT THE ZOO. 
Little Johnny: “Ma, ain’t that pelican a hell-uv-a-look- 
ing bird?” 
His mother: “Johnny, Johnny! How many times have 
I told you not to say ‘ain’t’?” 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


You cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 
Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. c U. Protection re- 
| mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 
It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
. & you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I'd borrow 
































money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was‘a great satisfaction to DR. A. E. WINSHIP 
| me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my ————\ 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C, U.” Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “tess or Tatts You win” 


: ‘ ‘ . A. E, Winship, Editor | 

It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Pg + a Dincatiam, 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine says: “So far as we know, 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- the best provision for such 


an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase Coonan Underwriters of 


in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established Lincoln, Nebr. When & | 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main-  {eacher is 3 | 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- will provide for catastrophe. | 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental yee ee or Pol Wie 
| loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you 12° not meet the catas- 
Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon = ios Ge ce ae le ee 


Heads or tails, you win.” 

Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 

booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 

America who have experienced what it means to have the 
. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


— 


Free Information Coupon | 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, | 
Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








)f ) | MPP PrErrErerrerererererrererir Tri 


Addresqe ..ccccccccees eccccccecccccccce 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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BOOK TABLE 


LECTURAS PARA PRINCIPIANTES. By Medora 
Loomis Ray, chairman Spanish Department, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Price, 92 cents. 

This is one of the best easy readers for beginners in 
Spanish that we have yet seen. Mrs. Ray, an enthusiastic 
and well-informed teacher of Spanish, has prepared forty 
fairly short reading lessons, written in such a way as to 
hold the interest, dealing with Latin America. The life 
and customs of the people, their history, the commercial 
geography of Hispanic America, the incidents of travel— 
all are treated in an attractive way, with sufficient human 
interest provided by Paquita, Juanito, and their uncle Luis 
to make the lessons a connected whole and to keep the 
presentation of facts from becoming too prosy. 

Each lesson has grammar questions, conversation ma- 
terial, and a small amount of composition. Review ques- 
tions on South America, a list of subjects for free com- 
position, and a complete vocabulary are included. Since 
the book is intended for beginners, the first fifteen lessons 
contain only the present indicative tense of verbs, with an 
occasional perfect; thereafter the other tenses of regular 
verbs and a few common irregular verbs are introduced. 
With the exception of “quisiera,” the subjunctive does not 
appear in the book. The volume is well-printed and free 
from typographical errors, which are so troublesome in an 
elementary text. The illustrations are unusually good, 
consisting of reproductions of photographs and of pen and 
ink sketches, and are numerous. 

“Lecturas para principiantes”’ should take a leading 
place among beginners’ readers for Spanish classes. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Textbook for Sec- 
ondary Schools. By Percy H. Boynton, University of 
Chicago. Cloth. 462 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

Professor Boynton’s book is quite unique and its virtues, 
which are genuine, come from the successful demonstra- 
tion that students and the general reader will relish 
literature if they are permitted to get the spirit and glow 
of literature instead of being forced to study stupidly the 
skeleton of form and style, the fresh bloom of literature 
instead of describing the structure of the trunk and 
branches. 

Nor does the author feel called upon to present the 
literature of all of the writers of verse and prose, essays 
and fiction. He does from time to time in five sections 
catalogue all significant American writers with English 
and foreign authors and with American and World His- 
tory. 

For instance, 1630-1650, William Bradford was the 
American historian. Harvard College was founded, Ben 
Jonson and John Milton were English men of letters, and 
the Thirty Years’ War came to an end. 

1700 to 1720, Cotton Mather was America’s theological 
writer, Addison. Steele, Pope and Defoe were the English 
men of letters, Yale College was founded, Treaty of 
Utrecht was signed, George I, the first of the Hanoverian 
kings of England, reigned. 

1740 to 1760, Franklin was writing much, Princeton 
College, University of Pennsylvania and Columbia Uni- 
versity were founded. Pope died, Burns and Goethe were 
born, Gray wrote “The Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard,” Frederick the Great was king of Prussia, French 
lost Canada to England. 

1840-1850 in America these men were very much in 
evidence: Poe, Cooper, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Thoreau, Whittier and Irving. S‘d- 


ney Lanier, George W. Cable and Joel Chandler Har- 
ris were born. 

In England the following writers were most active: 
Browning, Carlyle, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Thackeray, Macaulay and Ruskin. 

Morse telegraph was invented. 
in surgery. 

Thus in ten pages, in five different pairs, the essential 
facts in their relation are well placed in the 440 pages of 
American literature which throbs with real vital expres- 


Anaesthetics first used 


sion of poets, essayists, historians and novelists. It is a 


delightful book. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE THE CURRICULUM. By 
Charles A. McMurry. Cloth. 360 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Charles A. McMurry has stated the curricula situa- 
tion better than we have seen it stated by any one else. 

“The elementary curriculum has expanded in recent 
years into a huge collection of knowledge and of activi- 
ties. Nearly all the subjects suitable for children and 
some others have been gathered from all sources until 
both teachers and children are overloaded with these 
bountiful gifts. At present they are staggering under 
the load. 

“The last thirty years has been a_ period o 
reckless expansion of common-school studies into all the 
new and old realms of experience. It may require the 
next thirty years to sift out and to organize these accu- 
mulated treasures. 

“Our problem is that of selecting and combining the 
best and most essential influences into a simple program 
which will promote the continuous educative growth 2 
children through the school period.” 

We have watched the McMurry brothers for forty years. 
with consuming interest and never with greater interest 
than today, and never has either of them written a more 


{ almost 


needed word or any word with more professional virility 

than in “How to Organize the Curriculum.” 
“Taken in gross and collectively the radical 

ments and changes in a conservative institution like the 


enlarge- 


public school are amazing.” 

With the most ardent admiration for the enriched curric- 
ulum of common school studies as the greatest achieve- 
ment, educationally, of the age, Dr. McMurry realizes 
that we have a sketchy and superficial method of study 
that is simply distressing, leading teachers and children 
into a bog where they fail to find sure footing. Dr. Mc- 
Murry has a ringing message with the “traffic cop's” “go” 
signal for enrichment and “stop” signal for jamming the 
highway by reckless speeding. 

It is refreshing to have a conscientious 
Charles A. McMurry protest against putting facts on the 
throne and ideas in the gutter, against petrifying know!l- 
edge. It is a wholesome “stop” which he signals the 
adult frame-up studies not suitable for children. No one 
has more graphically characterized the situation thai 
when he speaks of the “grinning skeleton” that now 
stands in the centre of our curriculum, and speaks of the 
“debasing influence of the quantitative idea in education.” 

No one has rendered “The Project Method” a greater 
service than Dr. McMurry has in “How to Organize the 
Curriculum.” His “Significance of Ideas” has rich veins 
of ore. The real mission of a “Project” is to find “the 
simple idea” which runs deep into the mountains, grows: 
richer and richer with depth, and is worth all the expense 
of exploiting. The Panama Canal project is a “world- 
embracing and world-unifying idea.” 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 

editor of the Journal of Education 

will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 

It was written to help them meet the new 

conditions which have arisen in the pro- 

fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 

Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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If It’s a Commercial Textbook You Want, Ask 


GREGG 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Art (Costume Designing) 
Bookkeeping (supplementary) 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Correspondence 
Business Organization and Administration 
Civil Service 
Collections 
Commercial French 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Spanish 
Economics 
English 
Business English and Correspondence 
Composition and Rhetoric 
English Classics 
Foremanship 


Up-to-date and popular books published for the following subjects: 


Place your order now for samples. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 





High School Course of Study 
Junior High School Mathematics 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
Office Practice and Business Procedure 
Office Training for Stenographers 
Parliamentary Law 

Personal Efficiency 

Rapid Calculation 

Reading (Patriotic) 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial Studies 

Shorthand 

Spelling 

Stock Market 

Typewriting 

Vocational Guidance 


San Francisco London 
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Facts alone are helpless, provide a “down-hill road to 
oblivion”; much the greater part of what children learn 
so laboriously is dedicated to oblivion. Regenerating ideas 
are the sole relief for stultifying dullness. 

We have seen no recent book on education which all 
educational leaders should be required to read, penalized 
to read if need be, quite so definitely as Dr. Charles A. 
McMurry’s “How to Organize the Curriculum.” It is 
vitally heroic, mercilessly wholesome, fascinatingly inter- 
esting. 


HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION. 
By George R. Chatburn, University of Nebraska. Cloth. 
456 pages, with diagrams and illustrations. New York 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

It is more and more apparent to us that there is endless 
useless puttering on subject methods in credits for degrees 
and not enough attention and credit given to the affairs of 
life as it is. Yes, and too much importance attached to 
the knowledge of masterpieces in literature, relatively, and 
not enough attention given to masterpieces in the affair; 
of today. 

This is especially magnified as we read “Highways and 
Highway Transportation,’ which is a book with which 
every teacher in city and country should be acquainted. 

Every one uses the highways, some people abuse their 
use of the highways. It is almost as important that a 
child learns the correct use of highways on foot, on a 
bicycle, with a horse or an automobile as to know how to 
use “don’t” correctly. He will appreciate the importance 
of correct English a great deal better if the school con- 
nects it with the correct use of sidewalks, street crossings, 
and sharp curves in the highway. 

There is a lot of religion to be learned in a study of 
Transportation as a Measure of Civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

There is no better approach to the study of Introductory 
Economics than through the reading of such a masterful 
treatise as this presentation in thirty pages of “The Effect 
of Ease and Cost of Transportation of Productions and 
Marketing.” 

There is no more fruitful source of arithmetical examples 
and problems than in these forty pageS on “Financing 
Highways and Highway Transportation Lines.” 

There is no end of inspiration to culture in the seventy- 
five pages on “Highway Esthetics” and “Aids and Attrac- 
tions to Traffic and Travel.” 

The least that can possibly be done toward advancing 
all the school interests which this book compasses is to 
have it in the school library and on the teacher’s desk that 
teacher and children may be exposed to its wealth of in- 
formation and inspiration. 


EDUCATION THROUGH ARCHITECTURE. A His- 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. Hamlin, Columbia 
University. Cloth. Illustrated. 479 = pages. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

No one is in better form for writing a History of Archi- 
tecture than is Professor Hamlin, who has lived in archi- 
tectural art for a third of a century and has the artistic 
personality. The book itself has a refreshing appeal. 
More than a quarter of a century ago Professor Hamlin 
wrote the forerunner of this masterful work. This is the 
fifteenth edition of this notable work. Twelve years ago 
Professor Hamlin rewrote this treatise of architecture and 
now he has entirely rewritten it, every page has been reset 
after this modernized rewriting. 

Houses, shops and public buildings from shacks 
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to schoolhouses that merely serve useful purposes. 


are not architectural creations, but at the most are merely 
an engineer’s construction. Unless there is art there is no 
architecture. 


Professor Hamlin’s notable book is not for architects. 


and artists alone, but for everyone who cares or who should 
care to discriminate between styles of art in architecture, 


Just as it is both tragedy and comedy for a man on a. 


farm not to appreciate the difference between a pure bred 
Hereford or Ayrshire and a scrub or mongrel, so it is an 
educational calamity for children to be associated with a 
teacher who has no intelligent appreciation of the fact that 
the art in architecture today has been the evolution of 
various strains of style from the Nile and the Tigris, 
through Crete to Greek and Roman architecture just as 
definitely as Holstein cattle are the evolution of 2,000 years 
of breeding by admiring fanciers of art in dairying in 
Holland. 


The less taste a teacher has for artistic discrimination, 


the greater the need for reading with care such a work as 
this which Professor Hamlin has produced through a 
quarter of a century of adoration for the evolution of 
architecture. 

It is an educational crime to encourage teachers in sci- 
ence to putter over the shacks and barracks of pedagogical 


tricks when they might be ennobled by living in and 


breathing the atmosphere of the beauty of the ages. 


CHALLENGES. By Christopher R. Stapleton. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. 
One attraction of “Challenges’ 


’ is that it is a book of 
English poetry in which no foreign influence can be 
traced; nay, it is a book of American poetry pure and un- 
mixed. It is not principally the subject matter which makes 
them American. Above all is the spirit, the avoidance of 
set purpose, of any school, freedom from any cult, from 
any motive save that of beauty. It is messages of the day 
to old and young folk of today. Hi 


COMPOSITION STANDARDS. How tto_ Establish 
Them. By Jerohn J. Savitz, Pd.D., principal, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J., Myrtle Garrison Bates 
and D. Ralph Starry. Art Work by Belle Boas, 
Illustrations by Mabel Betsy Hill. New York: Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 

We can do no better than use something from the pen 
of Superintendent Edwin C. Broome of Philadelphia, who 
says :— 

“This book on Composition Standards, by Savitz, Bates 
and Starry, is a ray of hope among this year’s output. It 
is different. It is a book for teachers: but it is not 
didactic. It does not tell how; it shows how by supplying 
the teacher with a carefully selected series of actual situa- 
tions in classes where the teaching of English is well done. 
It is like the case method in the teaching of law wherein 
the legal principles are drawn from cases which have been 
actually tried in the courts. It gives stenographic accounts 
of what the children have said; and it also gives the su- 
pervisors’ suggestions whereby the teacher may improve 


her method.” 
HAV Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eye® 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
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IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 


OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


Our Wearing Quality is the Best 


Samples Free 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 
Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 























EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


West Springfield, Mass., is one of 
the few New England cities that has 
experienced a lively community 
ruction over the superintendency. 





President A. Lawrence Lowell ot 
Harvard said in a recent address in 
Kansas City: “All industry is being 


based on chemistry, more or less. 
Every young man who intends to 
operate a factory ofr superintend 


great industries must have a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, if he is going to 
carry on and improve his products. 
For that reason, and because of the 
fact that Boston MHall—the present 
laboratory—is unsafe, Harvard wants 
to build the finest in the land.” ~* Dr. 
Lowell, in speaking of the acconi- 
plishments of the University, showed 
that in the last twenty-five years the 
college had grown from six faculties 
to 10; from 463 teachers to 1,000, and 
from 3,600 students to more than 
6,000. The university has had a gift 
of half-a-million-dollars toward the 
finest chemical laboratory in the land. 





Miss Berenice V. Brown, the new 

dean of Radcliffe College, says: “Col- 
lege does not make a person. She is 
what she is because she has it within 
herself, and not because of her four 
years of college training. There are 
many well-educated people who have 
never had the advantages of college 
training, but who fit ideally into the 
work that they have to do. What four 
years of college does for women—or 
lor men, either—is to give them a 
mental training not equalled  any- 
where. When I think of a college 
man or a college woman I do not 
think of them as fitting into one par- 
ticular profession or vocation. 1 
think of them as being only _ better 
fitted for whatever work they have a 
Natural tendency to do. Because a 
girl goes for four years to college and 
then gets married does not seem to 
me any waste of time. She is only 
better fitted by her college training 
Or whatever she has to do.” 





The sixteenth 
the American Home 
sociation will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from July 30 to Au- 


annual 


discussions of all phases of home eco- 


nomics; there will be many topics of 
special 
Charles H. Judd, director School of 
Education, 


interest to teachers. Dr. 


University of Chicago, 


will speak on “The Organization of a 


Modern Curriculum”; Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, 4 


superintendent of schools, 


Chicago, on “Home Economics in the 


Schools as an 


Educational Force”; 


Emma Conley, state supervisor, New 
York, “General Education jor Giris 
in Home Economics”; Cora Winchell, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, “Basic 


Principles 


meeting of Courses in Teacher Training”; 
Economics As- Helen 
director, 


Education.” 
nutrition 
Anton Carlson, 
University of Chicago; 
Minna C. Denton, office of Home Eco- 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. 
Walter H. O. Hoffman, associate at- 
Children's Me- 


nomics, 


physician, 
morial Hospital, Chicago. 


tending 








be discussed 
department 





College, 





Mrs. 
Thompson Woolley, assistant 
Merrill Palmer School, De- 
troit, “The Psychology of the Pre- 
gust 3, 1923. The program includes School Child”; Ruth O’Brien, Iowa 
State College, “Our Aims in Textile 
Problems of food and 
by Dr. 


of 


Northfield, 
Minnesota, had by far the largest at- 
tendance at graduation in its history, 
Underlying graduating 165,-the largest class. 





pression whether as 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


a creative thinker 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


- It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
r ane interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application te 




















| fourth grades. 


THE ARLO PLAN | 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 

Please send me six of the little booklets, 
wish to give them to teachers using the books. 
the favorite books 
We also use ANITA in the fifth and sixth grades. 


CLEMATIS and ARLO are 


THE ARLO PLAN, 


Signed, Mrs, J. A. Robinson, Primary Superviscr, 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS 


for 6th or 7th grades 


Durham, N. C 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


I 


in the third and 
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- TEACHERS; AGENCIES. , 
i THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 











MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890. 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


&dward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 











The Philippine Islands have a total David J. Malcolm, Jr., of the Hins- 
of &174 schools, public and private, dale district superintendency goes to 
Sd with approximate enrollment of 1,- Aberdeen, South Dakota, as assistant 

160,000, according to the Bureau of professor in rural education in the 

if Education and the Superintendent of State Teachers College, Harold W. 
Private Schools. It is estimated the Foght, president, and George L. 
Philippines have a population of 2,- Spaulding of the Sharon, Mass., dis- 
500,000 children of school age. Public trict succeeds Malcolm. 
schools number 7-641 and attendance 
was 1,094,472. Private schools number 
532 and attendance was 64,855. Sev- 





Minneapolis high schools graduated 


; enty-seven per cent. of the private 1,300 this year. 

4 schools are Catholic; & per cent. — 

eP, Protestant; the rest, secular. The : ; ; 

+t public school system, in which English Miss Elizabeth Hall, assistant su- 


perintendent of Minneapolis, pre- 
sented rural school teachers’ certifi- 
cates to fifty-two high school grad- 
uates of that city who have taken a 
Virginia, State year’s work in rural education after 
graduating from the regular high 
school course. 


is taught, includes 24,975 teachers, 341 
of whom are Americans. 





B ad Fairmont, West 
“ Teachers College has by far the larg- 
est summer enrollment in its history. 
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ea ge Maco Re Teachers 
ge s ut 9,0) ) enrolled Ot} 
the campus and: 1,500 in the extension 
schools for the summer term. 7 
Residents of China, Japan, British 
West Indies, Australia, and Canad 
are included in the forty-one alan 
bers of the graduating class of the 
Yale Divinity School, which held the 
closing exercises of its hundred and 
Mrst year on June 2. E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., who retire 
this year after twenty-five years pe 
professor of the philosophy of 
religion and_ religious education, ad- 
dressed the graduating class, and Tess 
H. Noerenberg, Norfolk, Nebraska, 
Ferris J. Stephens, Connersville, Ind, 
Olin B. Tracy, Wolfeboro Falls, N. 
H., and Helmut R. Niebuhr, St. Louis 
Mo., spoke for the class. Dean 
Charles Reynolds Brown presided, 
Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher, director 
of the New York sfate agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva, has de- 
clined an offer to become dean of the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California. 





The University of Michigan ip. 
sured their commencement exercises 
against a rainfall of one-tenth of an 
inch for $3,000. Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, did the 
same two years ago. 





The Virginia Educational Confer. 
ence will hold its annual meeting in 
Richmond on _ Thanksgiving week. 
Cornelius J. Heatwold, — executive 
secretary, State Teachers Association. 
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TEACH TYPING THE 1923 WAY 
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ITH the Quiet 12 pupils 
learn well to earn well. 
Every school needs it. 


Employers now demand quiet 
combined with capacity and 
durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 












‘ It is the best machine for the 
» best returns. 





Quiet helps in application and con- 
centration. Application and concentra’ 
} tion give better work. Better work gives 
better pay. 
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turbs nobody. 


More work and less fatigue go with 
‘ 
the “natural touch.” 
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nished by the Quiet 12. 
The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 


ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 
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Meetings te be Held 


JULY. 

July 30-August 3: Annual meeting 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, University of Chicago. 

AUGUST. 

6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

27-31: International Congress of 
High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

SEPTEMBER. 

6: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. Cc. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER. 

York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-20: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana 
sociation, 
Huebner, 

18-20: History 
tion, Topeka, W. §&. 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State 
Association, Topeka, 
dependence and Salina. 
ten. Manhattan. 
20: Massachusetts 
ation, Boston. 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana 
Association, na 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. 

W. Jackson, Madison. 


15-19: New 


Pueblo. 


State Teachers As- 
Indianapolis. Elsa 
Indianapolis. 

Teachers Associa- 
Robb, Clay 


Teachers 
Wichita, In- 
E. L. Hol- 


Feder- 
McSkimmon, 


Teachers 
Mary 


State Kindergarten 
Indianapolis. Mary 


25-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 
NOVEMBER. 

1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa_ Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 


2-3: Pennsylvania 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

9-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 

Cc. c. 


Association of 


sociation, Little Rock. 
Denney, Conway. 
$-11: Massachusetts 


las: State Teachers 
Association, Boston. 


E. L, Haynes, 


Methuen. 
27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 


Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educational] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg.., 

29: New York State -Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. ww. PB: 
MeIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 





WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
‘SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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AVAILABLE FOR SEPTEMBER 


Fine candidate for History; M. A. at Oxford, three years 
experience; about $3,000 if near university. 
Limited number of first-class candidates for college, high 
school and elementary positions. 
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303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
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Se 
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If de- 
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for new book- 
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and FOREIGN 


Schools to parents. 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introdu 


ces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





sirable place or know where 
31 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers 


Kelloge’'s Agency = 


hundreds of high 
(up to $5,000) with 
ablished 


a teacher may be wanted, 


and has filled 


grade positions 
excellent teach- 
1889. No charge 


none for registration, 
If you nee@ a teacher for 


any de- 


address H. S. Kellogg, 





oll 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE Superior people. We 

Between register only reliable 





Established 1855 


34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 

Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Charles W. Mulford 


free to 
, Prop. 


candidates, 


Services 
school officials, 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college 


to colleges, 


ane nor 
public 
Advises parents about 
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mal graduates, specialists, 
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schools. Wwe. O. 
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teacher. 
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the country 
real service 
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WILLARD W. 


certainly be of 


ANDREWS, 


We receive calls for 
service to 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Pres. F. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
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from every 
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teachers 
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Secy. 
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Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. 


Manager 
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NEW PEDAGOGICAL BOOKS 


LENNES 
The Teaching of Arithmetic 


The author realizes the futility of attempting to show teachers how 
arithmetic should be taught before they have made a study of various 
fundamental educational principles that are common + arithmetic and 
other subjects. He, therefore, first guides his readers through several chap- 
ters on the general principles of education and then applies these principles 
in great detail to classroom technique in elementary arithmetic. 

Price .... $2.00 


FORBES 
Good Citizenship Through Story- Telling 


A practical course in the psychology and uses of story-telling. The 
book deals with the story, the audience, and the method. Type stories 
and an extensive bibliography are provided. Price... . $1.60 


LIPPITT 
A Manual of Corrective Gymnastics 


This book offers a sound and practical course of treatment for classes 
or individual work. It contains a large number and variety of exercises 
simply described and analyzed for ready reference. Price... . $1.60 


McMURRY, EGGERS & McMURRY 
Teaching of Industrial Arts 


A new book in which the theoretical and practical aspects are equally 
stressed. Its problems of design and construction can be carried to com- 
pletion under actual school conditions. Price .... $2.00 


CHARTERS 
Curriculum Construction 


An interpretation of the important changes which have taken place 
in the curriculum during the last ten years. The author considers the 
subjects taught in our schools from the functional point of view, revealing 
that usefulness should be accepted as the aim rather than comprehensive 
knowledge. Price .... $2.00 


McMURRY 
How to Organize the Curriculum 


Out of the confusing wealth of subject matter taught in the schools 
today, the author seeks to show how to select the best and most essential 
influences and to combine them into a simple program which will permit 
the continuous educative growth of children through the school period. 

Price... . $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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